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Most abundant of the winter waterfowl visitors, Lesser Scaup offer best duck 
hunting on salt and brackish waters. The hen, above, is more camouflaged than 
black-and-white drake but does possess a white face mask. See page 12. 
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Hunting Safety Tips 


T YOU KNOW ABOUT firearms and their use 
W can't hurt you, but what you don’t know 
about them can kill you! As with most of our activi- 
ties, the safe storage, handling, and use of guns, 
ammunition, and other hunting equipment begins 
with common sense and courtesy,” says Robert M. 
Oswald, national director of American Red Cross 
safety programs. 

When not in use, all firearms should be stored in 
a sturdy gun cabinet with a strong lock, and the 
key should be kept in an undisclosed place, well 
out of reach of curious children. Ammunition should 
likewise be kept in a locked drawer or cabinet— 
preferably separate from the guns. 

Where a cabinet is not available, trigger locks 
should be placed on each firearm. They are inex- 
pensive, last a lifetime under normal use, and are 
100% effective in preventing the snapping of an 
empty gun or accidental discharge of a loaded one 
while its lock is in place. These devices are sold in 
sets so that a single key fits the locks of a rack full 
of guns, and they are made for virtually every 
type of gun. 

With thousands of sportsmen turning to hunting 
with the bow and arrow, knowledge of safety with 
these should be kept in mind. 


Hunting arrows must be kept razor sharp to be 
at their maximum effectiveness in killing game 
cleanly. Consequently, arrows handled carelessly 
can be a hazard in several ways. 

Handed to another person point first they can 
inflict a nasty cut or puncture, or even sever the 
bowstring of a strung bow, causing a violent re- 
action that could injure anyone near it. 

Many bowhunters use a special “quick-draw” 
type quiver attached to the bow. When such an 
accessory is used, the tips of the arrows in it should 
be covered with some sort of protective hood. Other- 
wise, it is easy to brush a hand against a broadhead 
blade and receive a serious injury. 

Similarly, hunting arrows stored at home should 
never be left with the blades exposed—especially 
on a shelf or in the corner of a dark closet where 
they might be bumped or hit unknowingly. Like 
ammunition, knives, scissors, or other dangerous 
implements, arrows should be stored in some place 
that is inaccessible to small children and where they 
will not be hazardous to adults or teenagers in the 
household. 

In the field, the bowhunter may place himself at 
a decided safety disadvantage because he almost 
always wears camouflage clothing and moves with 
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play it safe—at 


home and afield 


by the 
American 
Red Cross 


News Service 


The items shown below are useful, if not 
essential to field safety and survival. They 
are lightweight and require little pocket 
space. A hunter without matches, a 
knife, and compass—minimum—is a poor 
tisk as a hunting companion. Archery too 
can present dangers. The exposed hunting 
arrows in bow quiver, right, may injure 
someone—or hunter be mistaken for game. 


stealth in order to get closer to his game—in order 
to compensate for the bow’s relatively short killing 
range, Consequently, the bowhunter should use 
just as much caution as the hunter with a firearm 
before drawing on a target. A fellow hunter’s life 
may be at stake! 


In addition to wearing durable clothing and 
sturdy, well-fitted boots, a hunter in the field should 
carry some basic survival and safety articles. They 
will not weigh much, nor will they require much 
space. 


A good list would include a dependable compass, 
a topographic map of the area being hunted, a 
small flashlight, a steel match (or matches in a 
waterproof case), a good knife, a small sewing kit, 
a pocket first aid kit (or at least some sterile gauze, 
antiseptic ointment, and tape), a snakebite kit—and 
a loud whistle. A whistle can be heard farther than 
the human voice and is an important item in any 
outdoorsman’s gear as a signal for help in emer- 
gencies or if lost. 


When hunting in an open field or marsh, or in 
brush, hunters should walk abreast, making sure 
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no one gets out in front. If one of the hunters is 
left-handed, he should always be placed at the right 
end of the line since his tendency is to swing from 
left to right on moving game or game birds. 

Hunters working alone in Ingh brush or scrub 
should make every effort to signal any other lone 
hunters that are detected within gunshot range. 
And, when scanning landscape for game, whether 
in rolling hills or flatwoods, never peer through the 
telescopic sight of a rifle. There is always a chance 
some distant hunter may be lined up under your 
crosshairs—and even a chance of shooting in his 
direction unintentionally. Use binoculars for scan- 
ning, 

Whether hunting alone or with others, a hunter 
should never attempt to climb over or through a 
fence with gun in hand. If alone, push the firearm— 
muzzle first—through the fence and lay it down 
parallel to the fence with the muzzle facing away 
from the intended crossing spot. Once on the other 
side of the fence, the hunter can safely retrieve his 
gun. 

If two or more hunters are to cross a fence, one 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
should hold both guns while the other (s) cross. He 
should then pass the guns over to his companion 
before crossing over himself. (It is a good habit to 
open the action of a gun, or even unload it, before 
crossing a fence or other obstacle, or jumping a 
creek.) 


As a routine precaution, a hunter should make 
frequent inspections to be sure his gun barrel has 
not been inadvertently plugged with mud, dirt, 
weeds, or any other solid substance or object. More 
often than not a fall or the accidental punching of a 
gun muzzle into the ground will leave an obstructing 
“plug” therein. Chances are that when a gun with 
an obstructed barrel is fired, the barrel will explode 
or split and cause injury or even death to the 
shooter or to persons nearby. 


Along this same line, sometimes a hunter takes 
two or more guns afield and must carry two sizes 
of ammunition, For example, should he, in error, 
drop a 20 gauge shotgun shell into a 12 gauge gun, 
the smaller 20 gauge shell will slip through the 
chamber of the 12 and lodge in the barrel. If a 12 
gauge shell is then loaded on top of the lodged 20 
gauge shell and the gun fired, the result could also 
produce a ruptured barrel or receiver and possible 
injury or death to the shooter or a companion. 


Of course, it is part of the real hunter’s pride that 
he can hit his mark. Too often, overanxious or in- 
experienced hunters have blazed away at moving 
objects dimly—and only briefly—seen. Some of 
them find, to their utter horror and regret, that they 
have maimed or killed a fellow hunter or child. 


Every hunter, bowhunting enthusiast or firearm- 
user, should know his weapon, treat it with respect, 
always identify his target before drawing or aiming, 
and he should never engage in reckless or careless 
display of an arm, loaded or otherwise. These are 
basic in every true sportsman’s creed of conduct in 
the hunting field or camp, or enroute to or from. 


For easier identification through greater visibility, 
more and more hunters are wearing “hunter orange” 
garments afield. In some places, it is required by 
law. 


The Red Cross says the most recent nationwide 
statistics show the hunter’s bad judgment caused 
37% of the hunting accidents. Of these, 7% were 
cases in which someone was mistaken for game; 


“Wrong” shell in “right” gun can spell trouble, even though 
modern shotgun steel minimizes barrel rupture of severity 
shown here. A 20 gauge shell will fall into the barrel of 
a 12 gauge gun, making it possible to load a 12 gauge shell 
behind it. Don’t mix shells—check barrel for obstructions. 


11% involved stumbling or falling while carrying 
a gun; triggers catching on some protruding object 
accounted for 4.6%; the acts of loading or unload- 
ing guns represented 5.6%; and removing guns from 
vehicles resulted in 3.7% of the accidents. 


Safe procedures in using guns and other hunting 
equipment are an absolute necessity in reducing 
accidents and thus preventing injuries and saving 
lives. 


Although hunting is still a safer form of recreation 
than pleasure driving, Red Cross officials urge 
hunters to be aware of the hazards involved in 
handling and using firearms and to make a special 
effort to minimize them this season. 


A great many Veteran hunters are already equip- 
ped to help themselves and others in case of any 
type accident. They have taken a free Red Cross 
first aid course offered in their communities, and 
many enthusiastic hunters serve as volunteer first 
aid instructors for the Red Cross. 


How about you? @ 
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Wildlife Officer Notes 


onald E. “Ronnie” Davis, 38, of Brooksville 
R (South Florida Region) was named “Outstand- 
ing Wildlife Officer of the Year” by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission at its September 
business meeting, held at Winter Park. 

Wildlife Officer Davis, who has 15 years service 
with the commission, represented all Florida wild- 
life officers at the 25th annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Association of Game and Fish Com- 
missioners, which convened at Charleston, S. C. in 
October. He was further honored there, in the 
Law Enforcement Section conferences, along with 
the outstanding officers from the other 15 member 
states of the association. 

Davis was selected for the Florida honor from 
among the following nominees, representing their 
respective administrative regions of the state: I. M. 
Langston, Northwest; H. L. Walsmith, North- 
east; J. B. Wigglesworth, Central; and E. L. 
Henderson, Everglades Region. All were recognized 
at the Winter Park commission meeting and pub- 
licly commended for their diligence and dedication 
to high standards of professionalism in the perform- 
ance of their law enforcement and other duties. 

Wildlife Officer Davis is a native of Hastings, 
Florida (St. Johns County). 


ANOTHER Florida wildlife officer was honored in 
1971—for scholastic excellence while completing 
the course of instruction of the state Police Stand- 
ards Council, required of all law enforcement 
officers employed in Florida. 

Wildlife Officer Donald P. Hudson of Ft. Myers 
(South Florida Region) was cited by the South- 
west Florida Chapter of the Society of Former 
Special Agents of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation for having achieved the highest test scores 
and overall average of any of the 29 officers in his 
class. 

The 200-hour Police Standards School was held 
at the Michigan Avenue Vocational Training 
School in Fort Myers in the spring. 

In commending. officer Hudson on his record, 
the Society’s chairman, George W. Hall, said, “I 
had the pleasure of presenting this award, in the 
form of a cashier’s check for $25, to Wildlife Of- 
ficer Hudson, who has the hearty congratulations 
of this Chapter for his interest in furthering his 
knowledge of the law enforcement profession as 
indicated by his grades during his attendance at 
this course.” 

Adding his own word of commendation to Hud- 
son, Maj. Brantley Goodson, chief of the commis- 
sion’s law enforcement division, Tallahassee, said, 
“We are indeed proud of Wildlife Officer Hudson’s 
achievement and are pleased that he has been rec- 
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ognized for his effort by the Society of Former 
Special Agents of the FBI and by the press in his 
own community. 

“It is gratifying to the staff and administration 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
and particularly to me as chief of law enforcement, 
that our officers generally lead their classes in the 
Police Standards Schools held around the’ state. 
It is a firm indication not only of the quality of 
men we are employing as today’s wildlife officers, 
but also of their awarness of the value of training 
in preparing them for their jobs.” 


Lt. E. W. Lawrence was named Training Officer 
for the Game & Fish Commission in July, ac- 
cording to Dr. O. E. Frye, Jr., director, Tallahassee. 

Lawrence, a St. Petersburg native, is a veteran 
of 16 years with the commission. For the last 5 
years he was area supervisor of law enforcement 
in the South Florida Region, residing in Haines 
City. He also served two years as a supervisor in 
the Northwest Region and before that, seven years 
as a wildlife officer in Central Region (Daytona 
Beach area.) 

In 1964-65 he was supervisor of Florida’s wild- 
life exhibit at the New York World’s Fair. 

Lt. Lawrence is now assigned to the commission’s 
state headquarters in Tallahassee. He is directly 
responsible for planning and implementing all 
training for Game & Fish Commission personnel. 


A SHORT COURSE in officer supervision and man- 
agement has been scheduled for the benefit of all 
GFC law enforcement field supervisors (sergeants 
and lieutenants), according to Lt. Lawrence. It is 
set for January 31-February 4, 1972 at the Florida 
State Wildlife Officer Training Academy, Talla- 
hassee. 

Principal instructor for the course will be Spe- 
cial Agent N. Eugene Crickenberger of the FBI 
National Academy, Washington, D. C. Other 
instructors will come from the Florida State Di- 
vision of Personnel and Retirement. 

“Such in-service training is invaluable to our 
personnel,” says Lt. Lawrence, pointing out that 
Florida wildlife officers are empowered by statute 
with general arrest (peace officer) authority. 
“They have been involved with many cases outside 
game, fish, boating, and littering law violations— 
from narcotics to kidnapping,” he says. @ 
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Heavyweights 


most anglers use average tackle and seek the average size gamefish, but it is 


big sport to give at least one try for those open water heavyweights 


A ONE TIME OR ANOTHER every bream fisherman 
should sit in one of those salt water fighting 
chairs and heave on something bigger than he is. 
It gives you a chance to learn how the other fish- 
ermen live and it is immensely helpful to your ego. 

Up off Cape Hatteras they got me hooked to a 
blue marlin roughly the size of a compact car, 
put me into a chair, and gave me a shoulder 
harness. After all these years of seeing pictures 
of industrial leaders and famous sportsmen in such 
places, I played it for all it was worth, grunting 
soulfully and making faces that would shame 
many professional wrestlers. It was hot, the sun 
was hitting me directly, and I acquired a pictorial 
and shiny veneer of sweat. The mate, Bill Baze- 
more, hopped skillfully about, keeping the chair 
turned toward the fish, or at least where the line 
entered the water. I think the highlight of the 
event came when he gave me a drink from a paper 
cup, holding it so that very little of it ran down 
my shirt. That’s just the way Zane Grey and all 
of the other big game fishermen since him have 
done it. 

The marlin was so far away, of course, that I 
didn’t see many of the jumps—mainly because 
he was generally stomping around the horizon 


Photo By Joel Arrington 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


in a direction I wasn’t even looking. Of course 
I was busy keeping my finger out of the reel, see- 
ing that the line was spooling evenly, and remem- 
bering to make interesting faces. I also hoped the 
fish would be cooperative. I am not getting any 
younger, and after the first half hour I noticed 
distinct signs of fatigue in my arms. After it soaked 
in that the harness is supposed to do all of that 
heavy work and that my hands should devote 
themselves to reel operation and line guiding, things 
went a little better. 

I managed to skin up a couple of my fingers, 
but Bazemore was right there with a glove. I 
even made a drag adjustment, just to prove I was 
really with it. After an hour, the hook pulled out 
but I had a good view of a big blue-brown torpedo 
looking a bit confused in a wave just off the beam. 

The best part of it all was when everybody lied 
that I had done everything right and they hoped 
I didn’t feel too badly about losing the fish. 

All of this happened in early July, a good time 
for marlin off Hatteras, where you can watch a 
big mullet bait making bubbles back there in the 
wake and can catch dolphin, or maybe a wahoo, 
when the marlin aren’t around. The dolphin are 

(Continued on next page) 


With a form that rivals the experts, Charles 
Waterman tests his strength and cunning with 
the mighty blue marlin. Bill Bazemore, mate 
aboard the Early Bird, skillfully steers the 
fighting chair. The winner? Sorry, Charlie! 


(Continued from preceding page) 

thick most years but prefer something a little 
smaller than marlin bait. The boat was the Early 
Bird with Emery Dillon as skipper, and Joel Ar- 
rington of North Carolina made a pretty picture 
of me being a hero. 

Now it’s just as I was telling Kip Farrington 
the other day... . 


THERE HAS BEEN some good school bass fishing 
in the St. Johns River system during the past 
summer and there was some the year before that, 
too. Nobody has all of the answers as to why, but 
we can make some pretty fair guesses. 

Although there was a serious drought in the 
spring of 1971, it had been preceded by some wet 
weather that kept things moving pretty briskly. 
A few months of good current flushes out the 
over-supply of nutrients, cleans the bottom, and 
helps fishing in general. It may be that current 
actually shapes the bottom so that it lends itself 
better to schooling conditions. Some of the bass 
have been coming up in the old spots where fish- 
ermen used to gather many years ago. 

Then too, there has been less hyacinth spraying 
and less detritus on the bottom. All of these things 
added up to some pretty fair fishing after a number 
of years when surface-breaking bass were a 
novelty. Some regular fishermen of the area didn’t 
even know what was going on when they saw the 
schooling. One bunch of fish tore things up all 
day in front of a fish camp without attracting 
fishermen! 

The top-water school fisherman is a special breed 
and has been largely supplanted by those who 
work the bottom under the breaking fish, often 
drifting live bait and sometimes using plastic 
worms. 

Now me, I was out of practice. The first time 
I saw a bass chasing a bait on one of the old school- 
ing grounds I missed a mile and produced a back- 
lash. But it didn’t matter because none of the old 
crowd was there to watch. ; 


ONE OF THE CHEAPEST ways of checking fishing 
waters is with a light airplane at midday when the 
sun is shining. Contours of any shallow lake or 
river become very obvious. Fish spotting with air- 
craft has generally been confined to big offshore 
species, but there’s much more to be done. Last 
summer I flew around the Daytona Beach area in 
trying to locate manta rays, which frequently have 
cobia under them at that time of year. I found the 
rays all right, but on the way out and back I was 
impressed by the views I got of inland sloughs and 
lakes. A shallow water dropoff shows up like you 
wouldn’t believe, especially with a light-colored 
bottom. The cost was thirteen bucks out of the air- 
port at New Smyrna Beach. 


I’m not a good hand at interpreting what I see 
from the air but a few trips could change all of that. 
In addition to seeing shallow water contours it’s 
easy to locate more obvious things like back coun- 
try lakes and their accessibility. A very light plane 
can be flown slowly enough to give you a good look 
and you can make another pass while you're talk- 
ing about it. Any experienced pilot can give you a 
lot of help, even if he doesn’t know a bream from a 


mudfish. 


For MORE THAN 10 years I have been engaged in 
a running discussion of polarized eyeglasses, so 
badly needed by bonefishermen and so nice to have 
for all people who want to look through water 
instead of at it. For a long while polarized glasses 
have been available at moderate price as long as 
no correction was required in the lenses. It was 
only recently that polarization was available for 
corrected lenses. Now, as I have said here before, 
polarized glasses can be had for bifocal users. 

The first ones were constructed with a polarizing 
coating that wasn’t too durable. Now you can get 
them with the polarization really “built in,” and 
apparently they are rugged enough for any normal 
fishing use. They have not been around for very 
long and some optometrists haven’t heard of them. 
Those who don’t operate near clear-water fishing 
wouldn’t have one call a year for such things any- 
way. 

I don’t know too much about the subject but 
I do know the name of one builder of the bifocal 
polarized lenses. That’s Melibrad Incorporated, Los 
Angeles. If you need these, your optometrist is 
the man to make the contacts if he so desires. Such 
glasses will be pretty expensive. 

Now if you get glasses especially for fishing 
you'll probably want big lenses of the type used 
in shooting glasses. These will prevent glare from 
getting in around the frames. However, if you use 
an average-size lens in your spectacles and feel 
you don’t need a wider view, you can get inex- 
pensive and very lightweight polarized clip-ons 
that do the job perfectly. Just be sure they’re 
polarized and check to be sure you get a pair that 
cover your glasses. They come in several sizes, and 
the first I bought were too small. I later found 
something bigger. 

The construction of your head makes a differ- 
ence. My eyes look as if they’d been driven in 
with a punch, so my skull shades them enough 
that light from the side isn’t too aggravating. I 
can get by very well with the clip-ons. 


Tuere’s A GAP in the thinking about wild rivers, 
dams, and water power. Now that the bright-eyed 
new conservationists have decided to save the fish- 
ermen and hunters from themselves, we have a 
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steam roller coming from a new direction. Without 
offering solutions, the new preservationists want 
to stop all commerce anywhere it brushes against 
nature. (Incidentally, they feel they can do with- 
out hunters and fishermen, but that’s not my 
theme at the moment.) 


The gap is the complete lack of interest in what 
natural resources must be used to support us in 
the manner to which we've become accustomed. 
Although I much prefer to leave things pretty 
much as they are around my diggings (I am one 
of the few who would like to have seen Disney 
World established in West Texas), I’m willing to 
listen if the world needs offshore oil, and I wonder 
whether we can get by without the oil they've 
found in northern Alaska. I join enthusiastically 
in indictment of those who want to build dams 
for power, but the letters I send to my congress- 
man aren’t written by candlelight, and most of us 
don’t know just how much water power is really 
needed. 


I sure don’t want the forests ravaged, but I'll 
squall like a panther if there’s no board to patch 
the steps. It’s too bad that private interests are 
so strong it’s impossible to learn just what’s really 
needed and what isn’t. 


I HAVE, in recent years, discovered something a 
little supernatural about experienced fishermen, 
a sort of spooky trait I can’t explain. It all has 
to do with photographs of fish, either jumping or 
swimming underwater in an aquarium or in natural 
surroundings. 

The creepy thing is that an experienced angler 
who has looked at a lot of pictures of fish can 
somehow tell about how large the fish is, even 
when there’s nothing there with which to compare 
it. I’m not talking about a fish jumping with a 
plug in its mouth or with a lily pad in the back- 
ground or foreground. I'm talking about a fish 
that is pretty much alone and with only his splash 
showing—or not even that if he’s submerged. 

Some years ago when Bob Dahne was doing 
public relations work over at Marineland I went 
over to borrow some photographs of tarpon under 
water. I culled out some photos, explaining the 
fish were too small for my purpose, and picked 
out what I wanted. 

Bob wanted to know how I knew those others 
were small fish since there was no reference point, 
and they were simply fish suspended in water with 


When a fisherman looks at this photo of a jumping tarpon 
he says it weighs about 20 pounds. He’s right—but how? 
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a dark background—as were the bigger ones. So 
I went through the photos again with the same 
conclusion I’d had the first time. We checked and 
found the guesses on fish size were approximately 
correct and they asked me how I knew. I had no 
explanation. As nearly as I could tell, the sil- 
houette of a two-pound tarpon is the same as that 
of a 100-pound tarpon, but I could sense some 
difference and Bob could too. His conclusions had 
been the same as mine as we leafed through the 
pictures—which neither of us had seen taken. 

The same thing happened with jumping black 
bass. I have tried to explain that by the size of 
the waves on top of the water, but that doesn’t 
quite jell because waves come in all sizes—I think. 
I tried to explain it by bass shape, but unless it’s 
a big, fat spawning fish as against a very young 
and slender fish, there isn’t much difference there. 
A 2-pound bass is shaped about like a 6-pounder, 
but somehow a fisherman can generally tell which 
is which from a picture of the fish jumping. Is it 
the relation of scale size? The scales are supposed 
to grow with the fish. 

I really gave up on this analysis the other day 
when I'd just come back from a fishing trip for 
dolphin. We'd caught a lot of little ones on flies 
and I was showing slides I’d made while other guys 
were playing fish. I showed a whole batch of jump- 
ing fish, but there was one especially good shot 
of a fish porpoising along the surface. My friend 
wanted a copy of it. 

“You didn’t catch that on a fly, did you?” he 
asked. “That fish must weigh 30 pounds.” 

He was right on both counts. It was a trolled 
dolphin of about 30 pounds but I don’t see how 
he knew. I looked at the waves, but the sea was 
calm, and there wasn’t much to go by there. How- 
ever, I'll admit it looked like a 30-pound dolphin 
to me too. @ 
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Illustrations By Wallace Hughes 


D° YOU REMEMBER the first duck you ever 
bagged? Of course you do, and so do I. That’s 
the sort of thing an outdoorsman isn’t likely to 
forget; an experience he savors through the years 
and will, if you twist his arm a little, share it 
from time to time with others of like inclinations. 


Chances are, you can even recall something 
about the weather that day, how well or how 
poorly the ducks were flying, your approximate 
location—if not the exact spot—on the bay or lake, 
or wherever you were hunting, and, possibly, the 
number of, shots you missed before finally con- 
necting on that “first.” In most cases, I’ll wager, 
somebody had to tell you what kind of duck you 
had downed. Right? 

Well, maybe you were the exception. Maybe 
your first duck was a drake woody and you cer- 
tainly didn’t have to be told what species it was! 
Mine happened to be a bluebill, and until that 
day I had never heard the word scaup. The young 
man who had invited me on the hunt pronounced 
and spelled it for me and told me the duck’s full 
name was Lesser Scaup because there are two of 
them and one gets a little bigger than the other. 

Without a whole lot of brainwork I guessed 
Greater Scaup and he said that was correct, offer- 
ing for my information that not very many of 
those winter as far south as Florida. 

I’ve forgotten my instructor’s first name now. 
My excuse is that it was a long, long time ago and 
I didn’t know him very well or for very long. But 
I'll always remember that day and those ducks. 
They were all scaup and they were all over the 
place. 


It was misty, cold, and windy. They were flying 
low and fast. The shooting was great. When we 
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The Scoop 
on Scaup 


lively, swift, plentiful and easily decoyed 


By GENE SMITH 


dropped a duck, we had to really bend the oars 
to overtake and retrieve it before it was carried 
off by the breeze. We were simply drifting and 
pass shooting in open water—with no decoys, no 
retriever, not even camouflage hunting coats or a 
concealing burlap or cheesecloth drape to hide 
the rowboat we’d rented from a fishing camp 
operator. 

That should tell you something about the blue- 
bill: Part of his appeal lies in the fact that the 
average guy can bag him, at least some of the 
time, with the bare minimum of duck hunting 
equipment. 

Now blocks and blinds and duck boats and black 
Labs are marvelous assets to the waterfowler who 
has them. (A faithful, well-trained retriever is a 
joy to watch, a fine companion, and a welcome 
labor-saver!) Nevertheless, with lots of bluebills 
around, a boy with a rowboat and a box of shells 
can have just about as much fun out in nasty 
weather as the next guy. 


Seaup ducks are traditionally late-season mi- 
grants. Their young are among the last to leave 
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the breeding grounds. The bluebills filter south- 
ward only when hard freezes force them to do 
so. Some of them move southeasterly across the 
Canadian Prairie Provinces all the way from east- 
ern Alaska to south Florida. Others, produced 
in the northern United States, pour down through 
the Mississippi Flyway and thence into the At- 
lantic Flyway, which leads them to the wide bays 
and estuarine waters of the entire 2,000-mile 
Florida coastline, their prime wintering grounds. 
Still other scaup fly eastward along the northern 
Gulf of Mexico and southward from the Great 
Lakes and New England coasts to winter in 
Florida and Carolina marshes. 


One cannot but marvel at the age-old mystery 
of waterfowl migrations, and the more we learn 
the deeper the mystery, it seems. The bluebill 
provides as good an illustration as any duck. 

In a comprehensive effort conducted in Florida 
several years ago, nearly 10,000 Lesser Scaup 


Scaup, or bluegills, are easy to identify. Check their 
general color pattern in the illustration below and see 
if you can tell which of the five in photo at left are 
drakes. Remember, the female has the white face patch. 


were marked—over 6,500 of them in the Titus- 
ville area at a station set up in the Indian River 
for the primary purpose of trapping and banding 
scaup. 

Within two or three seasons from the time the 
study was initiated, 225 leg bands had been re- 
turned by hunters and other persons who came 
across banded birds. Thirty of the bluebills 
showed up in the vicinity of the banding station, 
another 40 were recovered elsewhere in Florida, 
but the remaining 155 had traveled to 27 different 
states or Canadian Provinces before being taken— 
mostly by duck hunters, but also in fishing nets 
(accidentally) and because of disability through 
injury or natural illnesses. 

Maryland yielded 18 Florida-banded bluebills, 
followed by Manitoba with 17, Michigan with 15, 
Louisiana with 12, Illinois with another 12, On- 
tario with 11, Ohio with 8, North Carolina with 
7, Minnesota and Saskatchewan with 6 each, and 
17 other places with one, two, or three birds each. 
One scaup banded at Titusville was recovered in 
the Bahama Islands. 


According to Florida Waterfowl Banding Re- 
coveries, 1920-1957, a summary of that and earlier 
banding work, published by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission in 1958, the longest time 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
between banding and recovery of a Lesser Scaup 
was 13 years and 10 months. The “winner” was 
marked at St. Petersburg in January 1932 and 
was shot at Trenton, Ontario in November 1945. 

Another interesting case was that of a bluebill 
bagged by a hunter at Bayou Des Alemones, 
Louisiana just two days after it was banded at St. 
Marks, Florida. 

The part played by waterfowl hunters in these 
studies is vital. Wildlife people whose job it is to 
regulate the yearly duck harvest must have a 
regular flow of biological information from the 
field to the laboratory. Returning bird bands is 
an important source of knowledge. 

If you kill a duck or other migratory game bird 
wearing a band, don’t fail to remove it and mail 
to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. A number 
and instructions on where to send the band will 


be inscribed thereon. And don’t forget to include | 


the “what, when, where, how and who” of your 
coming by the banded bird. Identify it by species 
(and sex, if you can); give the date you killed, 
found, stole, or otherwise acquired it, and the 
location in relation to the nearest town; tell 
whether it was a hunting kill or found in the 
marsh or field, dead or alive, fresh or not so fresh, 
etc.; and by all means give your name and com- 
plete mailing address, because you will be notified 
by the Fish & Wildlife Service of when and where 
your bird received its band. This news makes the 
chain complete and is always thrilling to receive. 

But of even more interest to those Florida duck 
hunters who depend on scaup for most of their 
shooting are those birds banded elsewhere but 
recovered here. These were also treated in the 
1958 report. 

At the time of publication, 180 banded Lesser 
Scaup had been taken in this state. Hunters 
bagged 137 of them. One had been marked in 
Alaska! Sixty-six came from Michigan; 39 from 
Louisiana; 11 from Maryland; 10 from South 
Carolina—and the rest from 16 other states or 
provinces. Interestingly, one of the  bluebills 
banded in Michigan had probably been making 
the north-south trips through at least six seasons 
—maybe more. It had received its leg band at 
Gibraltar, Michigan in March 1951 and was bagged 
at Sanford, Florida in December 1956. 

The accompanying chart shows vividly the 
heaviest migration routes of scaup into Florida. 
Such valuable and intriguing information could 
not have been obtained without the aid of coop- 
erating bird banders in every part of North 
America, nor without the year-in-year-out assist- 
ance of waterfowl hunters who cared enough to 
turn in those little telltale aluminum leg bands. 
(If you’ve still got one lying on the dashboard 
of your hunting buggy or at home on the dresser, 
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why not send it on in along with all the pertinent 
information you can remember? Address a note 
to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, Mi- 
gratory Bird Populations Station, Laurel, Mary- 
land 20810. Flatten the band and tape it to the 
note for safekeeping.) 

In the spring, summer, and fall, scaup are 
strictly ducks of the interior—inhabiting ponds, 
lakes, and fresh water marshes. But on the winter- 
ing grounds they visit the sea coasts in great num- 
bers. Florida’s wide brackish bays are extremely 
attractive to the species, as we noted earlier. Here 
they feed by diving and yanking up sedges, 
grasses, and other aquatic plants, and catching 
various small mollusks, insects, and fishy-tasting 
crustaceans of the marine habitat. 

For this reason, scaup are not favored as highly 
for their flesh as some of the other ducks of the 
diving group—the canvasback and redhead, for 
examples. Somehow these two don’t taste quite 
as “fishy.” But scaup are quite acceptable as table 
birds if they’ve just arrived from the North and 
have not been feeding in the salt marsh too long, 
or if they’re using fresh waters predominantly. 
(They are found on large lakes and rivers as well 
as the coastal waters.) 


Scaup are handsome, compact little ducks— 
tough and very agile. (It’s almost impossible to 
capture a downed cripple, but try!) 

In flight they ordinarily form large flocks, 
tightly bunched, and they twist and wheel in 
erratic fashion as they trade over the wintering 
grounds. When traveling from place to place to 
feed they tend to string out in long, wavering 
horizontal lines. They are restless, as are most 
waterfowl species, but not nearly as wary as some 
of the others. 

They decoy quite easily, and, in fact, will often 
pitch in before you can get all the blocks out and 
get back into your boat or blind. It presents a 
rather ludicrous situation—picture an anxious 
duck hunter who slept a little too late, out there 
tossing decoys as fast as he can, maybe hip deep 
in ice water and wearing leaky waders, having 
ducks arrive before he’s ready! 
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Scaup of both sexes are 10-point ducks 
in regular season: straight 5 per day 
is limit during bonus season. Female, 
below, and male, left, are both superb 
swimmers and divers. Map lines, right, 
show flight of scaups banded elsewhere 
and recovered by Florida duck hunters. 


Hlustrations By Wallace Hughes 


Scaup on open waters are even more gregarious 
than when on the wing. At rest, they raft in 
groups of several hundred or even several thou- 
sand, bobbing contentedly throughout the night, 
some with heads or bills tucked under a wing; 
some quite alert to any approaching danger. 

So well-known is the scaup for his grouping 
tendency while at rest that some people just call 
them “rafting ducks” or “raft ducks.” 

One great thing in the scaup’s favor is its num- 
bers. Unlike some of the supposedly better ducks, 
which are perennially on the “short” side in the 
Atlantic Flyway, bluebills still reproduce and mi- 
grate in such good numbers, and so regularly, that 
for several seasons Florida has been among those 
states with a so-called bonus season on just this 
species. 

From January 21 through January 31, following 
the regular waterfowl season, Florida hunters 
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may take scaup ducks at the rate of five per day 
in certain parts of the state. The open areas are 
described completely on the Commission’s Migra- 
tory Game Bird Regulations summary card for 
the 1971-72 season. You've probably read them 
already, but, briefly, they are the open waters of 
Tampa Bay, Sarasota Bay, Lemon Bay, Charlotte 
Harbor, and Estero Bay on the west and south- 
west coast; the Indian River from the Melbourne 
Beach bridge southward on the east coast; and 
Biscayne Bay southward through Barnes Sound 
on the lower east coast. 

Even if you usually hunt other duck species 
primarily during the regular season, you might 
enjoy trying the bluebill during the “bonus” sea- 
son, He’ll give you a good show, extend your days 
in the boat or blind, and, no doubt, help you close 
out the season on a successful note. Those areas 
should host thousands of scaup right on up into 
March, so the month of January should find them 
on the Florida coasts in peak numbers. Plan to 
take a boy duck hunting. 

Seaup, we said, are late nesters and migrants 
southward. The same pattern applies as they move 
back northward toward the breeding grounds. 
They dawdle into late March and April before 
arriving there, may take another month to pair 
off and get acquainted, are not really down to the 
business of nest-building until June. Some broods 
of young bluebills will still be flightless as late as 
August, but they'll not be left behind, for they 
mature rapidly and somehow find the strength and 
stamina—and that mysterious sense of direction 
—to fly 3,000-to-5,000 miles on their very first trip 
away from home! @ 
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Division of Forestry Photo 


new open burning regulations 


Help Clear the Air 


IR POLLUTION! There should be no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that it is one of the major 
problems facing us today. And the average 
Floridian will agree positive steps must be taken 
to improve the quality of our environment. 

A major step in this direction has already been 
taken. It was the establishment by the Florida 
Department of Pollution Control of specific rules 
relating to open burning and frost-protection fires 
in citrus-growing areas. 

Some of these rules went into effect last July, 
but those affecting agricultural and silvicultural 
(forestry) operations became effective October 1, 
1971. 

The Division of Forestry, Florida Department 
of Agriculture and Consumer Services, will be 
responsible for authorizing virtually all open 
burning in rural areas. 

“Obtaining permission to burn will not be a 
complicated procedure,” says John M. Bethea, Di- 
rector of the Division of Forestry. “It will require 
only a telephone call to the local Division of For- 
estry office, and we have a representative in every 
county.” 
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The Division of Forestry Fire Control unit dis- 
patcher, in most counties in Florida, normally will 
be the individual to contact if you plan a burning 
operation. He will be required to keep a log for 
recording “permission to burn” requests. He’ll 
need the date you plan to burn, the location, the 
name of the landowner, the name of the person 
responsible for the operation, the period to be 
covered by the burning operation, the purpose 
for burning, and, finally, the acreage involved. 

Ordinarily, landowners should experience no 
difficulty in obtaining permission to burn. Burning 
routinely will be allowed between 9:00 a.m. and 
one hour before sunset daily, local time. But in 
some situations, requests to burn will be turned 
down. 

How will the Division of Forestry determine 
when burning will not be permitted? 

First and foremost, burning obviously cannot 
be allowed if it will pose, in any manner, a po- 
tential threat to human life. And, under adverse 
weather conditions, any burning operation near 
major roads or highways could present this kind 
of threat. 
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For example, during the past year some pre- 
scribed, or controlled, burning operations have 
covered nearby highways with smoke, causing 
numerous traffic accidents—and several fatalities. 

Another notable illustration took place last 
spring, when several fires escaped control lines 
and put dense smoke over portions of Interstate 
Highway 4 near Lakeland during the early morn- 
ing rush hours. The thick pall of smoke caused a 
number of serious accidents and forced the tempo- 
rary closing of I-4 to traffic. 

The weather will be the determining factor 
when requests for night burning are under con- 
sideration. A meteorologist, assigned by the U.S. 
Environmental Science Services Administration 
(Weather Bureau) to provide continuing weather 
data for the Division of Forestry, will provide the 
guidelines. 

These will be in the form of an “air stagnation 
index,” a scale rated from zero to 15. (It will be 
used only to determine whether burning will be 
permitted at night.) A high stagnation index 
would indicate that nighttime burning operations 
could create a pollution problem. 

Air stagnation can occur when warm air over- 
lays still, cold air, creating a condition known as 
an atmospheric inversion. When it occurs, the cold 
air trapped by the layer of warm air above it 
holds the smoke down. This forces smoke, dust, 
fog, and other pollutants to mingle and spread 
out over the land like a blanket rather than rising 
as they normally would. 

Atmospheric inversions readily produce the 
“smog” effect common to Los Angeles and other 
large cities. Geographic conditions such as moun- 
tains nearby quite often can produce them. 
Florida does not experience this type of weather 
phenomenon as much as some parts of the coun- 
try, but there is no denying that it does happen 
in our state occasionally. When it does, it creates 
a “pollution potential,” and night burning cannot 
be allowed. 

On the other hand, there are times when burn- 
ing after dark will be permitted. If the stagnation 
index is low and there is reasonable assurance 
the smoke will be dissipated, night burning will 
be allowed. Here’s a clue: If you want to do some 
clearing work and your days are all filled, study 
the weather reports and watch for cold fronts that 
may be heading your way. 

A night when a cold front moves through an 
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All farming and forestry burning operations in Florida now 
require authorization from the Division of Forestry, Dept. 
of Agriculture. Permission to burn will be given routinely 
unless there is danger of wildfire, left, or air pollution 
from controlled burn, right. Hazards to traffic must also 
be considered, along with weather factors, in all burning. 
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area would be considered an acceptable night for 
burning, for cold fronts usually have steady winds 
and good upper air movement that would disperse 
the smoke quickly. 

The danger of forest wildfires is another major 
reason for regulating open burning operations in 
Florida. During periods of extreme drought, when 
fire danger is high, burning will not be permitted, 
of course. And there will be times when permis- 
sion to burn may be cancelled by the Division of 
Forestry—or the Department of Pollution Con- 
trol—if a sudden change in the weather creates 
conditions unfavorable for open burning. 

The Division of Forestry also must be notified 
and consulted before any land-clearing burning 
operations if they are to be conducted “... ina 
rural area or . . . adjacent to or near forest, grass, 
woods, wild lands or marshes...” according to 
the language of the Department of Pollution Con- 
trol’s new open burning rule. 

“These regulations provide a positive response 
to the rising demand to reduce air pollution,” 
says Vincent D. Patton, Executive Director of the 
DPC, “We feel these regulations are fair and will 
not unduly hamper the normal operations of a 
landowner.” 

A complete copy of the open burning regula- 
tions may be obtained by writing the Florida De- 
partment of Pollution Control, Suite 300, Talla- 
hassee Bank Building, Tallahassee, Florida 32301. 
Information regarding agricultural and forestry- 
related burning may be obtained by contacting 
any Division of Forestry office. @ 
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The 
Mosquitofish 


MALL, UNOBTRUSIVE, plentiful, especially in 

Florida, the unsung mosquitofish deserves both 
recognition and credit, for it unceasingly con- 
tributes to our physical comfort. 

Browsing in shallow, weedy waters, an adult 
mosquitofish (also called gambusia, topminnow, 
or potgut) can tuck away phenomenal numbers 
of mosquito larvae. 

So great a deterrent to mosquito production are 
they that one authority suggests this finny forager 
is largely responsible for making many parts of 
the world livable for many by their control of 
the adult mosquito forms which may be the inter- 
mediate hosts of the parasites causing malaria, 
yellow fever, dengue, filariasis, and encephalitis. 
Where draining of marshes or chemical control 
in tropical countries has been too expensive or 
impractical, the mosquitofish has been a faithful 
and successful servant. 

And, if mosquitoes continue to show an increas- 
ing resistance to the expensive organophosphorous 
insecticides, as both the Culex and Anopheles 
forms seem to be doing, the gambusia’s impor- 
tance as an alternate and natural mosquito control 
may be the only direction to go. 


even more effective than fly 


swatters or bug sprays 


Photos By Art Hutt 


The gambusia is a native of the southern and 
eastern part of the United States, flourishing in 
lakes, ponds, wetlands, and streams. It is gen- 
erally accepted that there are two subspecies of 
Gambusia affinis, the one more cold-resistant than 
the other. 

Gambusia affinis affinis ranges from the Gulf of 
Mexico up the Mississippi River to Illinois. This 
subspecies has been introduced into Canada and 
into at least half of the continental United States. 

Gambusia affinis holbrooki is found from south- 
ern New Jersey down through Florida. This sub- 
species tolerates less cold, however. 

According to Fish and Wildlife Service writer 
Lola T. Dees, from introductions requested by the 
International Red Cross into Spain and Italy in 
the 1920’s, the mosquitofish has been spread 
throughout Europe, into Russia, Africa, the Philip- 
pines, South America, the West Indies, etc., until 
it has become “almost cosmopolitan in the warmer 
sections of the world.” 

Mosquitofish belong to that family of fishes 
called “livebearers,” which, as the name implies, 
produce their young alive. They’re classed as be- 
ing ovoviviparous, a long word which means that 
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eggs are held within the female’s body until they 
hatch, and then the young are ejected. The fa- 
miliar guppy goes through the same reproduction 
process. 

With the exception of occasional marbleized 
black-and-white males (they make colorful aqua- 
rium species), most gambusias are drab and 
inconspicuous, generally tending to a_ grayish 
bronze, the degree of coloration varying with 
the habitat. They have stocky bodies and their 
bulging whitish bellies, marked by a dark preg- 
nancy spot in the females, lead to the common 
name of “potgut.” 

The gambusia’s tail is somewhat rounded and 
the dorsal fin is short and set well back on the 
body. The mouth slants slightly upward, an ideal 
arrangement for inhaling mosquito larvae and 
pupae at the water’s surface. 

The jet-black splotching on the pearl-colored 
bodies of some male mosquitofish once made them 
greatly prized by aquarium owners. These flashy 
oddballs occur with regular schools, sometimes 
lone individuals among several hundred of the 
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Because of an appetite for disease-bearing mosquito larvae 
and pupae, Gambusia, left (male at top), are an important 
part of the ecology. These “wriggler-eaters” in turn are 
food for birds, like the Little Blue Heron, below, frogs, 
snakes and other fish that inhabit shallow weedy marshes. 
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normally drab-colored specimens. (I had noticed 
them for years and always assumed they were a 
different fish.) 


In nature, the showy minnows are normally 
males, but in attempting to produce them com- 
mercially, fish breeders have been able to hatch 
a few females with the same conspicuous col- 
oration. 


The male also has an unusual, groovelike modi- 
fication of its anal fin called a gonopodium, a little 
gimmick Mother Nature came up with to aid the 
male gambusia in transferring sperm to the fe- 
male’s body. Once the male is sexually mature, 
his growth ceases. He is, therefore, smaller than 
the female, which may reach a length of over two 
inches. 

Most females reach maturity and will bear 
young during their second summer. About 24 
days after mating, the tiny young, about %ths 
of an inch long, are expelled. A female gambusia 
may produce from 8 to over 300 of these com- 
pletely formed young at a time—and one mating 
furnishes enough sperm for a series of preg- 
nancies, 

According to research in Illinois, three or four 
broods are produced from May to September 
there, but it is highly possible the production of 
young could be a continuous affair in a state as 
warm as Florida—but most mosquitofish die in 
the summer of their sexual maturity. 

As a general rule, nature “adjusts” for fish of 
small size and a short life span. When a species 
makes extra good table fare for fish, snakes, birds, 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
and frogs—as the gambusia does—there is a cor- 
responding increase in its reproductive capacity. 
In other words, an early death is compensated 
for by early maturity and frequent spawnings to 
insure a standing population through rapid re- 
placement of the stock. 

The young mosquitofish nibble on a diet of 
plankton, but as they rapidly increase in size, they 
consume aquatic insects in any form. 

I’ve always been amazed at the gambusia’s tol- 
erance of warm water. Wading around in the hot, 
shallow fringes of the central Florida lake I live 
on, it would seem that not any fish could survive 
in that inch-deep, warm-as-tea water. Yet even 
on the hottest summer days, the water always 
teems with these interesting little mosquito- 
eaters. 

Research in Arkansas indicates gambusias do 
have a high heat tolerance, another example of 
the well-designed natural plan. Fisheries biologists 
found that females are far more tolerant of heat 
than the male, for example. This makes sense, as 
the male is only around to do his part in the act 
of fertilization; then he can retire from the scene 
into cooler water. The higher female tolerance 
allows them to withstand high temperatures when 
they are pregnant—which is usually during the 
hot summer months. And the fry’s tolerance al- 
lows them to live in the warm shoreline water 
somewhat safe from predation by other fish and 
surely safe from other possibly competitive 
species. 

What’s the capacity of a hungry female gam- 
busia? One specimen, a shade over two inches 
long, consumed 225 mosquito larvae in one hour. 
A male, less piggish, accounted for 28. 

Even immediately after birth, the tiny gam- 
busias start tearing into mosquito wrigglers 
which, when they are first hatched, are almost 
microscopic in size. 
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In large ponds, adult gambusias can reduce a 
larval mosquito population by 80 to 95 percent. 
Of course, mosquito population suppression is di- 
rectly related to gambusia abundance, but a 
stocking rate of 300 mature fish per acre has 
achieved reasonably effective mosquito control. 

Years ago, before the general availability of 
commercially-produced bait, it was common to 
collect one’s own—mostly gambusias. Sometimes 
a seine or screen minnow scoop wasn’t handy, so 
people fished for them. With slender cane pole, 
heavy sewing thread, and the tiniest hook possible 
pierced through a skinny worm, the object was 
to dangle this morsel in front of a sizable potgut, 
and let the greedy little rascal suck in one end 
of the worm—and then flip it up on the bank or 
into the bucket before the poor fellow could spit 
the worm out. The hook merely held the worm— 
it did not hook the gambusia. 


The system still lives, however. Not too long 
ago, I saw a group of fishermen canepoling in a 
shallow ditch near Leesburg where I knew no 
self-respecting fish could swim. Curious, I stopped 
to see what was going on. They were merely col- 
lecting perch bait—seems they preferred potguts 
to the storebought fatheads. 


Most shallow vegetated areas of Florida are 
teeming with these important little fish. And 
there’s no doubt, with their reproductive rate, 
their heat tolerance, and their ability to hide in 
a weedy habitat, that they'll always persist. 

About the only thing that could discourage a 
healthy population is drainage of the habitat. 

As a natural control working on the larval and 
pupal stages of the mosquito, the little mosquito- 
fish should be applauded and promoted for its 
contribution to man’s health and comfort. The 
gambusia is surely a more versatile agent than 
the non-specific and potentially harmful pesticides 
which take a toll of all insects, good and bad. @ 


A few male mosquitofish are vividly marked 
with velvet black on a pearly background. 
These occur naturally, but are always out- 
numbered by the normally drab-color males. 
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rare—and becoming rarer 


Everglades 


Fox Squirrel 


By DR. LARRY N. BROWN 


NE OF THE RAREST races of wildlife in Florida 
O occurs along the fringes of the Everglades— 
in the Big Cypress Swamp of southwestern Florida 
and in certain mangrove swamps along the nearby 
Gulf of Mexico. It is the seldom-seen Everglades 
Fox Squirrel, or “mangrove fox squirrel,” known 
to science as Sciurus niger avicennia. 


These large orange-and-black squirrels—as big 
as a cat—are strikingly beautiful to behold. They 
are not often seen in the wild today, and not only 
because they like thick, mature forests. Their num- 
bers are indeed low and very likely getting lower. 


The Everglades fox squirrel is a close relative 
of the Eastern variety, which is common through- 
out much of the eastern and southern United States 
and is the one that inhabits the mixed pine and 
turkey oak forests of north Florida. 


In a sense trapped by its more demanding habi- 
tat requirements, the ’glades race of fox squirrel 
occurs only in certain areas of southwest Florida 
where cypress or mangrove swamps are interspersed 
with scattered pines or tropical hardwood trees. 
Even when these conditions are present, there are 
vast areas, such as the Everglades National Park 
south of Lostman’s River, where the unique squir- 
rel is absent for no apparent reason. 


One clue as to why this squirrel has not fared 
well is its history in the Everglades City area. 


In the 1940’s and 1950's, fox squirrels were com- 
mon in and around that small fishing village on the 
lower west coast. Residents often gave them hand- 
outs; natural conditions were favorable and, up to 
then, stable. The population seemed to be increasing 
—then hurricane Donna devastated the area in the 
fall of 1960. The vicious lady toppled nearly all the 
suitable nesting trees—and the squirrels themselves 
were virtually eliminated from their former home 
areas for several years. 


The species breeds slowly. To date—1l years 
later—only a few fox squirrels have reappeared in 
the mangroves and hardwoods fringing the water- 
ways of Everglades City. 


In addition to the decimating effects of periodic 
storms, man has been exerting his usual destructive 
influence by cutting or bulldozing much of the 
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Photo By Lovett Williams 


Staple foods of the fox squirrel are pine cone seeds, 
cypress balls and many other seeds, fruits, and buds. 


mature cypress, pine, and hardwood timber needed 
by fox squirrels for food and cover. 

Because of an inherent scarcity of suitable nest 
hollows, the fox squirrels commonly build leaf 
or moss nests in the open branches, using shredded 
bark, grass, and other materials for inner lining. 

It should be noted that the Everglades fox squir- 
rel is quite variable in color, with the amount of 
black and deep orange in the coat varying from 
animal to animal. The occurrence of a nearly-all- 
black color phase is frequent in fox squirrels every- 
where, including those of southwest Florida. 
Regardless of which color phase is represented, all 
Everglades fox squirrels have a prominent white 
patch around the muzzle, and white on the tips of 
the ears. The contrasting white, black, and orange 
coloration, with the large plumelike tail, makes 
this truly one of Florida’s most beautiful animals. 

Considering the ever-shrinking areas of mature 
forest still remaining in southwest Florida, about 
the only hope of survival for this endangered race 
of squirrel would be the preservation of the Big 
Cypress Swamp in public ownership. Big Cypress 
is the only sizable area of suitable habitat that 
remains for them. 

It can be predicted with assurance that if the 
Big Cypress continues to be developed, then this 
unique squirrel will soon disappear. Also, the 
fate of the black bear, the Florida panther, and 
the Everglades mink in southwest Florida are in- 
separably bound to whether or not the Big Cypress 
Swamp will be preserved as a natural ecosystem. 

If you'd like to see or photograph the Ever- 
glades fox squirrel, there is only one refuge in 
which this is likely to be accomplished. The fox 
squirrels observed along the boardwalk and nature 
trails of the Corkscrew Swamp Audubon Sanctuary, 
located northwest of Immokalee (and southeast of 
Fort Myers), are of the Everglades race. 

Other than at Corkscrew sanctuary the popula- 
tions are so greatly dispersed that a person should 
consider himself extremely fortunate if he catches 
sight of an Everglades fox squirrel. @ 
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Hunting 
Season 
Review 


Quail 


The bobwhite quail is an upland game 
bird found mostly in fields and adjacent 
woodlands where seed-hearing grasses 
predominate. It is fond of concealing 
cover and the company of its own kind. 
A covey remains together all winter 
long. 

Quail season opens with the general 
fall season on all native game: Novem- 
ber 13 in the Northeast, Central, South, 
and Everglades regions; November 20 
in the Northwest Region. Respective 
closing dates are February 20 and 
February 27. Daily bag limit: 12 birds. 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 


Photo By Lovett Williams 
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Rabbit 


Rabbits are unique game animals in 
Florida in that there is no closed season 
on them, and no bag limit. A hunting 
license is required, however, and they 
may not be taken at night. That more 
Floridians don’t hunt rabbits is a “left- 
handed” tribute to the general quality of 
all other hunting in the state. 

Two kinds of rabbits are available in 
abundance: the cottontail, which likes 
well-drained fields and woods; and the 
aptly-named marsh rabbit, which is 
adapted to wetlands. 
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Squirrel 


Squirrel season is the same as for 
quail: November 13 through February 
20, except in Northwest Region—Novem- 
ber 20 through February 27. The daily 
bag of grays is 10; of the larger fox 
squirrel, 2. 

Early morning is the best time to 
bag these hardy, agile small game ani- 
mals—when they’re in the treetops feed- 
ing. Late in the season, squirrels tend to 
feed on the ground more, seeking out 
acorns and other nuts and seeds hidden 
in the fallen leaves. 


Wild Turkey 


Fall turkey season runs November 
13-January 9 in all but Northwest Re- 
gion (November 20-January 27). Some 
South and Northeast region counties 
have closed areas and dates, so read 
the regulations before hunting. 

Spring gobbler season: March 4-19 
south of SR 50; March 25-April 9 north 
of SR 50. Bag limits: 1 per day; 2 in 
each season. 
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Deer 


Deer hunting leads the field in hunter interest in Florida, partly 
because the whitetail is said to be more numerous today than when the 
Spanish explorers came. It is the undisputed No. 1 big game mammal in 
the state now—by default. The hunting season on black bear has been 
closed in all but two counties, Baker and Columbia. 

Hunters will harvest from 40,000 to 45,000 whitetail bucks this 
season in the Sunshine State. The basic season dates are the same as for 
turkey: November 13 through January 9 in all regions except the North- 
west, which will be open November 20 through January 27. 

Deer hunters in the South and Everglades regions should check 
the regulations for local restrictions in some counties. 

Deer bag limits are 2 per day; 3 per season, statewide. 


Photo By Lovett Williams 


Photos By Leonard Lee Rue III 


M*~ HUNTERS MISS OUT on some satisfying, 
readily available, easily obtained, and truly 
tasty camp meat by failing to utilize more of 
Florida’s “big three” ameng the many small wild 
animals generally considered edible species: the 
raccoon, the armadillo, and the opossum. 

All three are listed as unprotected fur bearers 
(mammals) in the Wildlife Code, which means no 
bag limits and no closed season—although a valid 
hunting license is required before taking them. 

Not only could these three species provide lots 
of inexpensive “red meat” for the camp cook’s 
menu; they taste just as good on the table at 
home. 

The secret of ’coon, ‘possum, and armadillo 
cookery is in properly cleaning, cooling, and pre- 
paring the flesh for cooking. As with virtually all 
wild game, the sooner the animal is gutted, 
washed, and cooled after it is killed, the better 
the dish will taste. It should not be crammed 
whole into a rubberized game bag and carried 
around half a day or night. That is a sure way of 
having the meat “flavored” by souring blood and 
other contents. 

As a general rule, it is also important that as 
much body fat be trimmed away from the animal 
as possible, and that all glands and nodes visible 
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offbeat 


outdoor 
cookery 


sound the dinner gong 


and let's dig in 


after it is skinned be removed before cooking. 
There are some under the forelegs of nearly all 
small game. In raccoons and opossums, there are 
scent glands along the backbone too. Take them 
all off. Most of the “strong” taste and odor some 
people find disagreeable in wild meat comes from 
cooking it with glands and fat still attached. 

The final general rule in preparing a fur-bear- 
ing animal for cooking is that older specimens 
need to be parboiled. This tenderizes and sweetens 
the flesh, removes still more fat, and makes it 
taste better after it is fried, stewed, grilled, baked, 
barbecued, broiled, or whatever. 

In the case of opossum, parboil in salt water for 
about an hour. A big raccoon should be parboiled 
for 30 minutes in water with baking soda added. 
The armadillo’s flesh is almost always tender just 
as it comes from the shell. It should be cooked 
thoroughly, but it needs no parboiling. 


Armadillo 


Cleaning an armadillo is not difficult—once you 
get the hang of it. Use a sharp knife and cut the 
belly skin near the shell, all the way around, be- 
hind the head and tail. With the knife, separate 
the meat from the shell on both sides as far as 
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can be reached. Pull the head from the shell and 
at the same time cut the meat away from the 
shell. The carcass should come out clean. Use 
large tin snips or a hatchet to cut off the feet 
and head. Leave the tail. Cut through belly muscle 
and use snips or hatchet to cut through breast 
bones and pelvic bones. Pick up careass by the 
tail and cut or pull out all entrails. Remove all fat 
and all sweat glands and cut off tail. Wash the 
carcass and you are ready to cook. 


Baked: Season with salt and pepper and rub with 
butter. Wrap in foil and bake in oven or on grill 
until done. Armadillo should be handled the same 
as fresh pork for cooking time. Next, remove the 
foil, add more butter, and brown. Serve while hot. 


Stuffed: Stuff carcass with sweet potatoes and 
bake as above. 


Fried: Cut up carcass into eight pieces and fry as 
pork, 

Barbecued: Proceed as for baked armadillo, but 
instead of adding butter after removal of foil, use 
your favorite barbecue sauce or the following: 


2 sticks of butter or oleomargarine 

1 to 6 ounces of prepared mustard (to taste) 
1 tablespoon of dehydrated onion 

1% cup catsup 


Melt butter and add mustard and catsup. Add a 
dash of salt, black pepper, parsley, and thyme. 
Blend thoroughly and use for basting. 
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Opossum 


The opossum has light colored and fine grained 
meat, all the more tender because of well dis- 
tributed fat among the bands of lean. It is very 
good when broiled over the open coals of the 
campfire. Cut it in half or divide into serving 
pieces and cook on forked sticks. If you want, 
baste with your favorite barbecue sauce. 

You can also brown ‘possum in shortening in 
the bottom of a dutch oven, season it with salt 
and pepper and perhaps % teaspoon of sage, add 
enough vegetables (including sweet potatoes) to 
go around, pour in 2 cups of hot water, and cook 
slowly until the meat is tender. 

The traditional dish in the South is ‘possum and 
‘taters and it’s easy to fix. As you are parboiling 
the opossum, get the sweet potatoes ready by 
boiling them in their jackets. Place the opossum 
in a roasting pan and cook for 20 minutes in an 
oven heated to 450°. Reduce the heat to 350° for 
about another hour. At this point, some cooks 
sprinkle the meat with brown sugar, salt and pep- 
per. Surround it with peeled sweet potatoes and 
continue to roast until the meat is tender. 

If you want to get a little more “fancy” with 
your cooking, try one of the following recipes. 

(Continued on next page) 


Opossum, left, lacks culinary “class,” but is fine food 
for the hungry, hardy outdoorsman. Once center of an old 
Southern dog hunting tradition, he’s seldom sought today. 
By contrast, in south Florida, the armadillo, below, is 
gaining in popularity as a main-dish wild animal species, 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Opossum Meat Patties with Catsup 


1 opossum 4% cup onion, chopped 

1 tablespoon salt ! egg, beaten 

14 teaspoon pepper Y% cup milk 

144 cup bread crumbs 3 tablespoons shortening 


14% cups tomato catsup 


Cut meat from bones of cleaned opossum and run 


through a meat grinder. Add salt, pepper, bread 
crumbs, onion, egg, and milk. Mix thoroughly, shape 
into patties and fry until brown in hot shortening. 
When patties are browned on both sides, pour the 
catsup over them and place in a slow oven (325°) 
for 1 hour. Makes § servings. 


Roast Opossum 
opossum opossum liver 
tablespoon salt (optional) 
& teaspoon pepper 1 cup bread crumbs 
to 8 slices bacon 44 teaspoon Worcester- 


quart water shire sauce 
tablespoon shortening 1 hard cooked egg 
large chopped onion 12 teaspoon salt 

. 44 cup water 
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Rub cleaned opossum with tablespoon salt and ¥% 
teaspoon pepper. Put shortening in skillet and brown 
onion in it. Add the opossum liver and cook until 
tender. Add bread crumbs, Worcestershire sauce, egg, 
% teaspoon salt, and water. Mix thoroughly and stuff 
opossum. Truss it as you would a fowl. Place in 
roasting pan. Lay bacon across back. Pour 1 quart 
of water into the pan. Roast uncovered in moderate 
oven (350°) until tender (about 2% hours). Baste 
every 15 minutes, Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Opossum with Tomato Sauce 


1 opossum % cup shortening 

1 tablespoon salt 2 cups tomato catsup 
144 teaspoon pepper 2 cup water 

1 sliced onion ! teaspoon Worcester- 


shire sauce 


Disjoint and cut an opossum into 6 or 7 pieces. 
Place in a deep pan and cover with water. Add the 
salt, pepper and onion to the cooking water and cook 
1% hours or until tender. Melt shortening in a thick 
skillet and brown meat on one side. Turn the meat 
and immediately pour the catsup and water over it. 
Add the Worcestershire sauce and simmer for 30 
minutes. Makes 6 servings. 


Raccoon 


in a pressure cooker, sprinkle with garlic salt and 
cook for 30 minutes OR soak the pieces in milk, 
roll in flour, season well with salt and pepper and 


fry in deep fat. Gravy can be made from the milk 


and 
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the dish served with hot biscuits. 


’Coon Kabobs 
pounds raccoon 2 tablespoons lemon 


% cup butter 
% pound bacon 


I 
I 


juice 
onion, sliced thick 
tomato, sliced thick 


Bone the raccoon and cut into 14-inch cubes. Cook 
bacon lightly, reserve drippings, and cut bacon into 
14-inch pieces. Mix butter and drippings with lemon 
juice, coat the meat cubes and let them stand for 30 
minutes. Using green sticks (or skewers) string the 
meat, onion, bacon, and tomato (mushroom if desired) in 
order. Repeat until each skewer holds 4 pieces of 
meat. Brush with butter sauce and place 2 inches 
above glowing coals. Allow to cook about 35 minutes, 
turning and basting frequently. 

Kabobs may also be basted with barbecue sauce as 
follows: Combine 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 1 table- 
spoon catsup, 2 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce, 
teaspoon salt, “4 teaspoon paprika, dash of cayenne, 
2 tablespoons butter, 2 tablespoons drippings and 
bring mixture to a_ boil. 


Raccoon Meat Loaf 
7 raccoon 
% cup cracker crumbs 2 eggs 
% cup ground onion 4% teaspoon thyme 
1% tablespoon salt 1 cup evaporated milk 


2 teaspoon pepper 


Clean raccoon thoroughly, cut the meat off the 
bones and run through a food grinder. Add the 
crumbs, onion, salt, pepper, beaten eggs, thyme, milk 
and mix well. Put into a meat loaf pan, set in a 
pan of hot water and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 
for 134 hours. Serves 8. 


Raccoon Goulash 


1 raccoon 14 teaspoon cayenne 
3 tablespoons shortening pepper 

3 cups broth 3 tablespoons butter 
2 cloves garlic 3 tablespoons flour 

2 bay leaves 2 tablespoons paprika 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup tomatoes 


After cleaning raccoon, cut meat into 14-inch cubes. 
Brown in hot shortening, add the broth, garlic, bay 
leaves, salt, and cayenne. Simmer for 2% hours. 
Cream the butter, flour and paprika together, com- 
bine with a little liquid from the goulash and add 
to the goulash. Cook until it thickens, add the to- 


The raccoon, one of the cleanest game animals 
both in its eating and living habits, has dark, 
somewhat coarse, long-fibered flesh. It can be 
smoked over a hickory fire for 5 or 6 hours, then 
transferred to a roaster in a 350° oven. Baste with 
barbecue sauce and turn every 25 minutes until 
done. 

Parboiled raccoon may be cut into pieces and 
rolled in flour and browned in a skillet. Place 
alternate layers of browned meat and sliced onion 
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matoes and cook for 30 minutes. Makes 8 servings. 


1 
2 


Fricasseed Raccoon 


raccoon 1 cup flour 
tablespoons salt 14 cup shortening 


42 teaspoon pepper 2 cups broth 


Clean raccoon and cut into 8 or 10 pieces, rub with 


salt and pepper and roll in flour. Cook in hot short- 
ening until brown, add the broth, cover and simmer 
for 2 hours or until tender, Makes 8 servings. 
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Endive with Raccoon 


Wash 8 firm stalks of endive and cook in boiling 
water for 5 minutes. Plunge into cold water, drain 
and dry thoroughly. Make a filling by cooking 1 cup 
chopped mushrooms and 1 cup shredded cooked rac- 
coon in %4 cup melted butter for a few minutes over 
low flame. Add 2 finely chopped medium onions, % 
cup chopped parsley, 2 teaspoons tomato paste, “4 
cup bread crumbs, and cook for 2 to 3 minutes longer. 
Carefully open up stalks of endive by pulling back 
leaves and stuff with filling. Wind a strip of bacon 
around each stalk and tie in place. 

Lay the stuffed stalks in buttered oven-proof dish. 
Add % cup meat or chicken stock, % cup white 
wine, 1 teaspoon sherry, 2 teaspoons tomato paste and 
sprinkle with %4 cup bread crumbs. Cover dish with 
foil and bake in moderate oven for 45 minutes. 

Make sauce by melting “4 cup of butter in pan, 
remove from fire, add 2 teaspoons flour, salt and 
cayenne pepper to taste and stir until smooth. Add 
liquid in which stuffed endive was cooked, return to 
fire and stir until it boils. Add 1 crushed clove of 
garlic and simmer 2 or 3 more minutes, Arrange endive 
in warm serving dish, pour on sauce, sprinkle with 
chopped parsley and serve. 
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This plump raccoon represents prime outdoor table fare and 
can be found around any lake, pond. marsh, or river. For a 
truly exciting wildlife buffet, serve ‘possum, armadillo, 
and ‘coon dishes at the same time—all fixed differently. 


These recipes were compiled from three sources: 
Don Fuelsch’s SourHERN ANGLER’s AND HuNTER’s 
Guwe (P. O. Box 2188, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
71919); the Fretp & Stream GuIpE To SporTSMAN’S 
Cooxinc by George Laycock (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York 10017) ; 
and, Witperness Cookery by Bradford Angier 
(Stackpole Books, Cameron and Kelker St., 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17105). 

It could be the directions for cooking the “big 
three” will come in handy this season when it’s 
your day to do the camp cooking and you're hunt- 
ing for something a little different to prepare. Sure, 
you may surprise some of the boys, but it will no 
doubt be favorably! As usual, we'll bet, the only 
ones who'll knock it will be those who won’t try 
it. ©@ 
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Louisiana Heron 
By ART HUTT 


|" YOU'VE EVER SEEN a long-legged wading bird in 
frantic pursuit of a fish, chances are good it was 
a Louisiana heron. I’ve watched in amusement as 
this slate blue-and-white bird splashed about in 
the shallows after a finny tidbit, its wings extended 
for balancing or braking, its legs pumping up and 
down as it tried to outguess the maneuvers of its 
quarry. 

Such antics seem out of character for this some- 
times-sedate, stately heron—one of the most beauti- 
ful of all the water-associated birds. 

The Louisiana heron is one of the most numerous 
of the wading birds in Florida. It inhabits fresh 
water and coastal shorelines throughout the state 
and commonly establishes extensive rookeries in 
company with other herons and egrets. It is par- 
ticularly abundant on the lower west coast and 
in the Florida Keys. 

Although nonmigratory, the Louisiana heron is 
under federal protection. Its range extends south- 
ward from North Carolina to Texas, but it fre- 
quently wanders as far north as Long Island and 
has even been sighted in California. 

There’s hardly any mistaking the Louisiana 
heron. Coloration alone is sufficient identification, 
for there is no other largish wading bird with slate 
blue upper parts and gleaming white throat, belly, 
and rump. About the only wading bird it can be 
confused with is the little blue heron, with which 
it frequently associates. During the little blue’s 
change of coloration from immature white to adult 
blue, the two species could possibly be confused 
by an observer. 


The adult Louisiana heron has short plumes on 
its head and neck, but the young wear russet 
feathers there instead. During the breeding sea- 
son, adults sport a long aigrette which extends 
to its tail. 


Not the largest, but surely the most slender— 
and possibly the most graceful—the Louisiana 
heron stands about 27 inches tall and has a wing- 
span of 36 inches. So dainty is its appearance that 
Audubon called it “The Lady of the Waters.” 

In flight, this heron holds its neck out a little 
straighter than most other herons and egrets. 


Its nest is a platform of sticks, marsh grass, or 
tree branches anywhere from two to 20 feet high, 
in which it deposits from two to five bluish eggs. 
Both parents share in incubation. 

A rookery is a noisy place, particularly when 
the excitable birds are mating and nesting. A be- 
liever in protecting its nesting area, the Louisiana 
heron challenges all intruders by erecting its neck 
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Photo By Lovett Williams 


Luckily, the Louisiana heron escaped the near extermination 
of its relatives, the snowy and common egrets, caused by the 
greed of market plume hunters near the turn of the century. 
It is indeed fortunate that Hydranassa tricolor's breeding 
feathers didn’t appeal to either milady or to her milliner. 


feathers in a thick, grotesque threatening gesture. 

If it swims or crawls and isn’t too big to swallow 
whole, a hungry Louisiana heron will feed on it! 
Included on the list of preferred foods are small 
fish, tadpoles, snails, frogs, insects, lizards, and 
worms—surely nothing there to arouse anybody’s 
misdirected anger at this bird. 

While most of the larger wading birds are easily 
disturbed, the Louisiana heron has a reputation 
for being trustful of humans. On numerous oc- 
easions while fly fishing in waist-deep water I’ve 
watched them silently work past me, within 50 
feet. As they stealthily move along, they keep a 
wary eye out, of course, but they don’t seem to re- 
gard people with the same deep-seated suspicion 
as do most other waders—the great blue heron, 
for example. 

It may not be a regular habit with all Louisiana 
herons, but we've noticed how frequently they 
hunt along the shoreline with other wading birds. 
particularly snowy egrets. One such couple were 
regular visitors at our lake for nearly a year. They 
worked cooperatively in the shallow water in front 
of our house. 

Whether acting like a clumsy clown in pursuit 


of its dinner or acting its graceful self in winging 2 


past some moss-hung snags, the Louisiana heron 
is a rewarding sight, an unforgettable part of the 
Florida scene. ® 
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Sharper Shooting 


simulating field conditions is a good method of improving your aim—the 


more you practice, the better chance of bagging the game you spot 


VERY HUNTING season, large numbers of eager 

hunters go afield unprepared to score hits when 
they get the opportunity. It never fails. They have 
either neglected to check their gun’s performance 
and reliability or, more likely, show lack of pre- 
season practice. 

Some never realize their handicap; others know 
of it, but do nothing. A few—very few—try to do 
something about it. 

An anxious-toned letter from a reader asks if 
there is any shortcut to upland gunning expertness. 
He writes that he has let the summer months slip 
by without firing a shot and now the hunting sea- 
son is suddenly at hand. 

He wonders if there is any crash course of shoot- 
ing practice he can undertake, like a dawdling stu- 
dent’s last day cramming for an examination. 

Fortunately, there is hope for him and for others 
with a similar problem. 

Two or three serious practice sessions, combined 
with the right approach and correct analysis, can 
work wonders with poor marksmanship in a rela- 
tively short time. 

Game hunted with a shotgun is fired on at dif- 
ferent angles of elevation. Rabbits are usually 
shot with the gun barrel pointing slightly down- 
ward, while marsh hen shooting usually requires 
a level barrel. Quail generally do not fly as high 
above the ground as pheasants, and shots at water- 
fowl are made with gun barrel angles varying 
from downward to vertical. It is important that 
the shotgunner train himself to handle any of 
these. 

It is my belief that once a shooter masters the 
fundamental principles of shooting and acquires 
good shooting technique, whether it be with shot- 
gun or rifle, the basic knowledge will stay with 
him all his life. He can easily become rusty from 
failing to keep in practice, but generally he never 
forgets the correct way to shoulder and cheek a 
firearm, aim and control it, and get off the shot. 
Invariably, all that is needed to regain shooting 
skill is to resume serious practice. 

Fortunate is the shotgunner who lives near a 
shooting club that maintains a “game walk” as 
a supplement to its program of conventional trap 
“and skeet shooting. 

At such a facility, mechanical target throwers 
(properly called traps) are hidden in brush piles, 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


weeds and other game cover near a trail that 
winds through this natural setting. As a shooter 
reaches a spot of potential action, an accompanying 
guide walking behind him pushes a trailside lever 
that activates each trap, which hurls a clay pigeon 
target into the air in an imitation of a flushed game 
bird. 

The only clue the shooter has of being in close 
proximity to a target is a realistic painted dog fig- 
ure pointing in the direction of the concealed trap. 
The released target may take any angle and, of 
course, is totally unpredictable as to the exact 
moment it'll take flight. 

In some game walk setups, traps are rigged 
to throw doubles or triples, in quail covey effect. 

This form of shotgun practice can be rightly 
considered sophisticated shooting, but it definitely 
has value. 

One of the best game walk layouts in the coun- 
try is located on the rural premises of the Williams 
Gun Sight Company, on Lapeer Road, Davison, 
Michigan. Be sure to visit it if you are in the 
area. 

Since there are only a few game walk type 
shotgun ranges in the South, most of us must seek 
other forms of practice. 

There are many fine skeet and trap shooting 
ranges, 

Practice over a club range costs more in the 
aggregate than an improvised setup of your own 
making. Trap boys must be paid, facilities main- 
tained, and club operating expenses met. Use of 
a range for 25 targets usually costs from $1.75 to 
$2.50, plus ammunition cost. 

Let’s assume you admit to needing shotgun 
practice. 

Should you elect to use the facilities of a trap 
or skeet range, try to arrange for an assigned time 
for private use. 

Skeet range practice is especially beneficial to 
the upland game hunter. Target flights from eight 
different stations and angles duplicate just about 
every bird flight situation one encounters afield. 

If there is only a trap shooting setup locally, 
you can make it do admirably by simply varying 
shooting distances and angles behind the trap- 
house, without adhering to orthodox numbered 
station firing routine. 

(Continued on next page) 
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The reason you should seek temporary private 
use of a facility is that you should remain and 
shoot repeated shots at every station where you 
miss until you have scored at least three consecu- 
tive hits. You cannot do this when firing as a 
member of a trap or skeet shooting squad. 

Whether firing across a traphouse or over a half- 
circle skeet layout, call for your targets with gun 
held at usual field position—not at shoulder as per- 
mitted. Keep in mind you are simulating condi- 
tions and target situations that you can expect 
afield! 

I prefer informal field practice on handtrap- 
thrown targets. For me, and for many other active 
shooters, they offer the ultimate variety in target 
flight trajectories. 

A good handtrap costs around $6.00. Some mod- 
els throw doubles, and there is one model that 
launches three clays simultaneously, in quail covey 
effect. I like the simple, dependable Remington 
single target thrower, and the Melco that gives op- 
tional choice of single or double launchings. 

There are several makes of larger portable traps 
that can be temporarily anchored with the steel 
rods or wood stakes provided. These include the 
small Western Remington and Trius traps. The 
still larger Outers Laboratories-made “Vandalia” 
model comes with its own steel pipe tripod. 

There is also a can thrower powered by .22 
caliber blank cartridges. It is marketed by Trius. 


Clay pigeon targets come packed in cartons of 
135. They cost around $4.00 per carton. Occasion- 
ally one sees a sporting goods store advertisement 
offering three cases for $10, a real bargain for the 
shotgunner who owns a portable trap and shoots 
a lot. 

Lacking clay pigeon targets and a trap, or a 
ean launcher and .22 blanks, hand-thrown solid 
sponge rubber balls can be used. They will register 
hits, yet will withstand considerable punishment 
before becoming worthless as targets. 

For shotgun practice with clay targets, any open 
area that gives 300 yards of zone fire can be used. 

Although most of the size No. 8 or 7% shot 
charges used in practice shooting will not travel 
300 yards, still, one must allow an extra margin 
of uninhabited terrain for safety. Fusing or “ball- 
ing” of small shot can occur, and these heavier 
masses may take much longer flight than the loose 
shot in a charge. Wind direction and force also 
influence shot flight distance. 

The person who throws or releases the clay 
targets should always be slightly behind the 
shooter, even on sharply angled side throws. 

Besides the straightaways, alternately angled low 
and high, there are other target flight paths that 
provide challenge to the shooter. This is where 
the handtrap excels. Even the thrower cannot al- 
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Sessions with a portable target thrower can improve hunting. 


ways accurately predict the angle and elevation 
of a clay bird’s flight. 

If using an anchored target launcher, the shooter 
should ask the operator to deliberately vary target 
flight angles, or else the shooter should take dif- 
ferent shooting stations so that targets are viewed 
with changed perspective. It is best to start shoot- 
ing at conventional straightaways, then change 
to more difficult angles after several successive 
hits. 

Any range practice companion who has done 
considerable shotgunning at either thrown clays 
or live targets can stand directly behind a shooter 
and fairly accurately analyze and report on the 
causes of misses. 

Such errors as undershooting, failure to get on 
target horizontally on straightaways or being 
too far behind or (rarely) too far ahead of a 
sharply angling target, can be readily detected by 
an alert observer with a basic knowledge of shot- 
gun handling. 

A qualified coach can also help by noting how 
the gun is shouldered for successive shots, and 
whether or not the firer’s cheek is firmly snuggled 
against the comb of the stock—as it should be. 
He can also note whether or not gun swing is con- 
tinued after the shot for a smoothly executed 
follow-through “push” and whether or not the 
shooter’s performance is marred by flinching. 

Besides utilizing helpful coaching, mentally ana- 
lyze each hit or miss. Try to repeat successful 
procedures that led to hits and correct the faults 
that caused misses. 

Since hand-thrown clay pigeons can take the 
most unexpected flight paths, you will find it neces- 
sary to quickly pick up each target with your 
aiming eye, swing with it for proper lead, and 
shoot without dawdling. 

Generally, you will have a tendency to shoot low 
and behind targets. These two conditions account 
for approximately 90% of all misses on wing shots 
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with a shotgun. Take care to correct these faults. 

Just as football players benefit from game 
movies, it helps immeasurably if the shooter real- 
izes and evaluates his own mistakes. 

This idea can be adopted by any upland gunner 
or trapshooter plagued with a slump in perform- 
ance. It is only necessary to have a cooperative 
companion with an 8mm camera shoot a few feet 
of film every time the gunner puts the gun to his 
shoulder, aims, and fires. The full sequence of each 
shot should be recorded for later viewing and 
study. 

I used this filming idea to advantage when I was 
developing an exhibition shooting repertoire back 
in the 1930's. Studying the filmed action enabled 
me to further streamline my gun handling tech- 
nique on fast aerial targets. 

Shot charges in flight are usually invisible to 
the human eye, unless reflective light is just right. 
But when targets fly low over water, splashes show 
the exact shot pattern placement. 

Shot charge pellets do not all reach targets at 
the same time. The pellets string out during flight 
like a brief burst of water beads from a hose. The 
point is, shooting over water you tend to learn 
faster. 

Unlike rifle bullets, bird shot do not ricochet 
off water. It is only necessary to have a clear 
range and to make sure nobody boats or swims 
into the area during firing. 

Where terrain permits, the shooter should stand 
at a spot of higher elevation than that of his target 
thrower and, as always, a little ahead of him. 

If there is a slight bluff overlooking the water, 
the shooter can stand near the edge with his com- 
panion well behind him. Targets sailed toward the 
water will enter the shooter's field of view from 
behind with surprising suddenness. 

An upland gunner should know exactly where 
his gun delivers shot charges in relation to point 
of aim, and whether or not the average shot pat- 
tern has sure killing density. 

The knowledge is easily obtained by setting up 
large squares of pattern paper between two stakes, 
adding a center aiming point (preferably a life- 
size game figure), then shooting and studying the 
results. 

Although 40 measured yards is the standard 
range for patterning a shotgun, I believe it is more 
logical to test pattern at the average range most 
of your game is shot. How a shotgun patterns at 
40 yards means little if you shoot most of your 
birds under 30, as is often true—especially if you 
hunt quail. 

Small shot drop approximately five inches over 
the first 40 yards of flight—less over shorter ranges. 

For this reason, and because most upland 
feathered game targets are rising in altitude on 
getaway flight, the shotgun should center its main 
charge a little above its front sight. 
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A factory-stocked and patterned shotgun later 
fitted with a selective choke device of muzzle 
bandage design, incorporating a still higher front 
sight, is very apt to shoot low. The gunsmith mak- 
ing such an installation should keep in mind the 
effect of raising the front sight. The best ones do; 
some forget. 

Change in shot pattern elevation can be achieved 
by judiciously altering gunstock. A shotgun can 
be made to shoot higher by slightly increasing 
comb height or decreasing buttplate pitch, or both, 
depending on the degree of shot pattern elevation 
needed. 

If in doubt as to the effect of even a minor comb 
height change, try lacing on a commercial comb 
height pad, or adding a thickness of taped-on 
rubber to gunstock comb, then firing several test 
pattern shots. You will readily note the shifting 
of the shot pattern center on the paper, because 
of the higher comb and changed sighting plane. 

Simply firing at stationary, shoulder level paper 
targets can teach lasting lessons. Put lifesize game 
figures against large cardboard backgrounds placed 
at different measured ranges over typical gunning 
terrain, Silhouettes cut from black paper are excel- 
lent since they contrast sharply with brown or 
white background paper or cardboard. 

From experience gained, you will not only be 
able to visualize the apparent size of live game 
at different ranges, but you will also become more 
proficient at judging distances to targets. 

Approach the lifesize game figure silhouettes 
at a slow walk, but without looking directly at any 
of them. Suddenly look up and “discover” one or 
more of the targets, then see how quickly and ac- 
curately you can get off target-hitting shots, 

Quite likely, on the stationary, ground-type 
targets you will tend to overshoot at first. (The 
shot pattern on the background paper will tell 
the true story.) 

With only a little firing practice on stationary 
targets you should be able to “discover” and clob- 
ber them with satisfying accuracy. 

During these exercises, the gun should be car- 
ried in a normal field position and shouldered with 
a fast, smooth action. 

The way you get your shotgun to your shoulder 
when game is sighted has great bearing on ac- 
curate aim. The motion must be more of a reflex 
action than a conscious one. Fortunately, practic- 
ing bringing the shotgun to shooting position can 
be done at home with an empty gun. 

Helpful in developing speed at pointing a shot- 
gun is to simply walk away from setup targets, 
pivot, locate a target, and dry fire in one smooth, 
swift motion. 

It is said, one is never too old to learn. 

Likewise, it is never too late to benefit from 
practice with a shotgun—even if it’s empty—and 
even during hunting season itself. @ 


Eagle Shooting Bounty 


Tue Nationa Wildlife Fed- 
eration has announced a $500 
bounty for information leading 
to the conviction of anyone 
shooting a bald eagle anywhere 
in the United States. 

Federation Director Thomas L. 
Kimball said the reward pro- 
gram was started as a result of 
hunters throughout the U.S. ex- 
pressing their outrage at the re- 
cently revealed mass slaughter 
of eagles in Wyoming. 

The bald eagle, America’s na- 
tional bird and emblem, is in 
serious trouble from hard pesti- 
cides and diminishing habitat. 
The southern race of bald eagle 
found in the eastern half of the 
U.S. is classified as an endan- 
gered species by the U.S. Interior 
Department. The total bald eagle 
population in the lower 48 states 
may contain as few as three to 
four thousand birds. 

Since 1940 it has been against 
Federal law to shoot or other- 
wise molest bald eagles, but as 
their numbers decline, illegal 
shooting is becoming a more im- 
portant factor working against 
the bird’s survival. A national 
furor was raised when recent 
testimony before a Senate sub- 
committee in Washington  re- 
vealed that air-borne sharpshoot- 
ers were hired by local ranchers 
in the Rawlins, Wyoming, area to 
slaughter eagles and other wild- 
life. More than 65 golden and 
bald eagles were reported in a 
pile at one ranch. 

“Frankly,” Kimball said, 
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“American hunters are tired of 
being tarred and feathered for 
the actions of criminals er- 
roneously identified as hunters.” 

Effective immediately, the Fed- 
eration will pay a $500 reward 
upon verifying the claimant's in- 
formation is of substantial as- 
sistance in obtaining a convic- 
tion for shooting a bald eagle 
(Haliaeetus leucocephalus) in vi- 
olation of 16 USC 668. 

The claimant must request the 
reward in writing to the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation 1412 
16th Street, NW, Washington, 
D. C. 20036, within six months 
after conviction. If more than 
one bald eagle was shot by the 
convicted person, $500 will be 
awarded for one bird represent- 
ing the total number shot. 


Illustrated Birdlite 


A BRILLIANT display of 260 
photographs, many in full color, 
vividly illustrates the life of 
birds the world over in Tue 
Famity Lire or Birps by Hans 
D. Dossenbach (McGraw-Hill, 
$12.95). 

Birds have logged more flight 
mileage than man, _ survived 
more climatic extremes, under- 
taken epic voyages which would 
dismay the hardiest explorer, 
and managed to stay alive on 
terrain so inhospitable as to 
make strong men recoil. As this 
book shows, the driving force 
behind all this activity is the 
mating game. 

Under a sky which is still as 
blue as a million years ago, 
Dossenbach has studied, in word 
and picture, the elaborate, often 
highly stylized courtship rituals 
and engaging family life of birds. 
Migratory patterns are traced, 
nesting habits are examined, 
methods for protecting fragile 
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eggs from elements and predators 
are described, as are the means 
by which adult birds go about 
the job of feeding the most vo- 
racious young on earth. 

Myths and legends—the pea- 
cock’s evil eye, the  ostrich’s 
harem—are dispelled or con- 
firmed. The division between 
avian wives, sweethearts and 
concubines is fully explained. 
The author’s camera, besides be- 
ing an instrument for depicting 
what he sees, serves him as an 
interpretative vehicle for his 
thoughts and dreams. He turns 
every photograph into a lyrical 
story, an account of nature. 

Born and brought up in Ger- 
many, Dossenbach has _photo- 
graphed animals and nature in 
Spain, Sweden, Scotland, Yugo- 
slavia, East Africa, the Florida 
Everglades, the Galapagos Is- 
lands, Ecuador, and Peru since 
1956, when he was 20. In Tue 
Famity Lire or Birps he has 
stalked and photographed sea 
birds nesting on the cliffs of the 
Farne Islands, the elusive South 
American scarlet macaw, the 
brilliant Australian bowbird, the 
majestic African sea eagle, and 
the king and emperor penguins 
of Antarctica, among many other 
subjects. 


Hunting Accidents Drop 


Wuat's THE greatest risk a 
hunter takes in pursuit of his 
sport? It’s not the time he spends 
hunting but the time he spends 
behind the wheel getting there 
and going home. 

According to 1970 National 
Safety Council figures just re- 
leased, the hunter’s chances of 


incurring a fatal driving accident(_ 


are about 67 times greater than 
those he encounters in the field. 


Further digging into the NSC 
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report reveals that public fire- 
arms fatalities in 1970 dropped 
by an impressive 10 per cent 
from 1969. This improvement 
was unmatched by any other 
public accident category. 


What was behind this signifi- 
cant drop? According to authori- 
ties such as Warren Page, 
executive vice-president of the 
National Shooting Sports Foun- 
dation, increased education is 
probably a major factor. He 
states, “More and more novices 
are being schooled in safe gun 
handling before they ever hunt 
or visit a target range, and fire- 
arms accidents should predict- 
ably decrease.” 


In particular, youngsters by 
the thousands—and the numbers 
leap every year—are attending 
young hunters safety clinics such 
as those organized by the Na- 
tional Shooting Sports Founda- 
tion. Or, they are taking the Na- 
tional Rifle Association’s hunter 
safety training course, adminis- 
tered by individual instructors 
throughout the 50 states. 


Although only 16 states re- 
quire safety training prior to ob- 
taining a first hunting license, 
voluntary attendance in the 
other 34 states is surprisingly big 
—sometimes exceeding manda- 
tory state enrollments. 


In 1971 alone, it is estimated 
that over half a million young- 
sters will complete courses in 
safe and courteous gun handling. 

If all hunters were to join with 
these newcomers in following the 
commandments of firearms safety, 
next year’s report from the Na- 
tional Safety Council should be 
even brighter. 


Hearts and Hunting 


WITH EACH FALL hunting sea- 
son, medical authorities see fit to 
issue bulletins advising hunters, 
particularly those with heart 
conditions, on how best to pre- 
pare for the rigors that lie ahead, 
according to John Marsman of 
Savage Arms. 
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They have reason to. Although 
hunting and heart attacks don’t 
necessarily go together, many 
sportsmen have their seasons cut 
short by attacks that could have 
been prevented. 

If he respects his limitations 
and conditions himself in ad- 
vance, say the experts, the man 
with heart disease can enjoy his 
hunting pleasure. 

Hunting, they point out, en- 
tails considerable stress. The 
rigors of climbing mountains and 
wading through brushy country, 
weighted down with heavy cloth- 
ing and a rifle, are academic. 
Add the excitement of the kill, 
cold weather and high altitudes, 
and the risks are obvious to the 
man who is not in condition. 

Every hunter should undergo 
some sort of physical training 
preparatory to a new season in 
the field, regardless of the con- 
dition of his heart. He’s been in- 
active too long to take his physi- 
cal endurance for granted, espe- 
cially if he’s over 40. 


Ob-Scene of the Month 


The first step is a complete 
physical examination so the phy- 
sician can decide whether you 
have heart trouble and what 
limitations, if any, should be im- 
posed on your hunting activity. 
But he needs to know more 
about your hunting plans in order 
to advise you sensibly. 

Tell him about the area you 
plan to hunt, the type of terrain 
and climate, whether it will 
place you at a very high altitude. 
All of these factors mean more 
work for your heart. 

Minimize the workload on 
your ticker by wearing light but 
warm clothing. Visit the area 
you intend to hunt in advance 
if it is at a higher altitude than 
you are normally accustomed to. 
It will enable your body to make 
the necessary adjustment before 
taking on the rigors of hunting. 

Rest as often and long as 
necessary when tired, don’t take 
on the chore of dragging out a 
deer without help, and have no 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

part of it if you suffer with a 
heart ailment. Let someone else 
do it. 

If you’re on medication, in- 
form a companion what you are 
taking and how frequently, 
where you carry it and anything 
else he should know in case of 
an emergency. Medication con- 
tainers should be marked with 
such instructions. 

Hunting, since it is an active 
sport, requires a certain amount 
of physical conditioning, even 
for those with strong hearts. 
Start with moderate exercises 
for a half hour daily, gradually 
increasing the pace until your 
body is ready for the game. 

Heart ailments need not inter- 
fere with the pleasure of hunt- 
ing. Check with your physician 
and follow his advice. The re- 
ward is the good feeling that 
comes from peak physical condi- 
tioning and the enjoyment of 
hunting for years to come. 


Shooting Preserves Directory 


A ptirectory of shooting pre- 
serves open to the public is free 
by writing the National Shooting 
Sports Foundation, 1075 Post Rd., 
Riverside, Conn. 06878. 

The 1971-72 directory lists 
over 400 preserves which have 
seasons of five or six months. The 
handy guide has the names and 
addresses of the preserves plus 
telephone numbers. 

The listings include the type 
of game stocked, season, cost 
of non-resident hunting licenses 
and the name of the owner or 
manager. 

This is the 15th straight year 
that the shooting sports industry 
has distributed a directory as a 
service to sportsmen looking for 
a place to hunt, according to 
Warren Page, executive vice 
president of NSSF. 

“The ringnecked pheasant has 
always been the number one pre- 
serve bird in popularity,” Page 
says. “It is easy to condition 
for stocking, fine for dog work, 
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makes an excellent trophy and is 
good table fare. It looks as 
though the Asian import will re- 
main number one for a long 
time.” 

The bobwhite quail is second 
in popularity with hunters and 
the chukar partridge third, Page 
reports. 

Most of the preserves open to 
the public are in easy driving dis- 
tances of large population cen- 
ters, Page says. “The urban and 
suburban sportsmen like the con- 
venience of having dogs provided, 
reasonable assurance that they'll 
find game and the friendly club- 
houses. Perhaps the service most 
appreciated is the cleaning and 
packaging of game birds at nomi- 
nal costs.” 

Page reports that providing 
a variety of outdoor recreation 
is the big trend with preserve 
operators. More than half have 
some sort of clay target shooting. 
Many have added ponds and de- 
veloped streams for fishing. Some 
offer hiking trails, picnic areas 
and archery ranges, all designed 
to appeal to families which enjoy 
year-round outdoor fun. 


Environmental Quality Down 
Raia rite bid Maas 


America’s environment con- 
tinued to deteriorate during 1971, 
according to the National Wild- 
life Federation’s third annual 
Environmental Quality Index 
published in the October-Novem- 
ber issue of National Wildlife 
Magazine. 

Air pollution remains the na- 
tion’s most serious environmental 
problem. National standards re- 
quired by Congress give some 
hope things may begin to improve 
when 1975 approaches, but the 
trend in air quality continues 
down. As in the past, automobiles, 
electrical generating plants and 
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coal-burning industries are the 
main culprits. 

The nation’s water is still in- 
credibly foul but the bottom may 
have been reached. The 1971 EQ 
Index shows no decline from 
1970 levels. More and better sew- 
age treatment plants and indus- 
trial clean-ups are given credit 
for holding the line against further 
water degradation. Industry re- 
mains the largest water polluter 
with 65 percent. Municipal sew- 
age accounts for 20 percent and 
agriculture 15 percent. 

America continues to exploit 
mineral resources without suffici- 
ent regard for the future so the 
Mineral EQ Index is down from 
1970. Users are outrunning ex- 
plorers and known reserves of 
many vital metals will not outlast 
the 20th century. Recycling, 
though beginning to spread, saves 
only a small fraction of the na- 
tion’s minerals. 

Man’s growing population and 
its pollution has put additional 
stress on wildlife and the Wildlife 
Index continued its downward 
trend in 1971. Loss of habitat is 
the major danger for wildlife with 
chemical pollution of air, water 
and land a close second. Some 101 
species are listed on the endan- 
gered species list. 

Population concentration near 
the two coasts in tense, polluted 
cities has pushed the EQ Living 
Space Index down during 1971 
and the trend appears to be head- 
ed further down. Until a sound 
national land use policy and pub- 
lie transportation systems become 
reality the EQ says living space 
problems are going to get worse. 

Due to an 87 percent harvest 
of allowable cut in the National 
Forests last year, the Timber EQ 
Index is up slightly over 1970. 
But the upward trend is shaky in 
the face of pressures for increased 
cutting and losses from burning 
and disease. 

Soil quality, highest on the EQ 


Index, has slipped from 1970. (__ 


Bulldozing, over-fertilization and 
erosion continue to destroy Amer- 
ica’s valuable soil resources. 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


SphaescNenamcbabateboetiacseEnased 8 pounds or larger 


Siciataxtggucasea mens 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
12 pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


a ta ig aaa Si So 2 pounds or larger 


Fe ee ee a 2 pounds or larger 


screeaunianesseacaanstios cescesseeeee) pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 
the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
.t a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
State by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address 
2 ee 
OO, SS 


Type of Tackle 

ee 
i i —<x«“a: 
Date Caught... Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By. == === Ss At 


Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Bobwhite Quail (male) 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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